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HOUEuAKERS'  CHAT  Friday,  August  IS,  1930. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Subject:    "PEACHES".     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Deportment 
of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

One  day  last  week  I  went  to  oar  grocery  store  to  "buy  some  peaches — none  firm, 
fully-ripe  peaches  to  serve  over  shortcake*     I  thought  I  would  just  slip  into  the 
store — My  two  or  three  pounds  of  poaches  quickly — and  get  right  "back  home. 

But  it  seemed  that  that  was  the  time — the  day — and  the  place  that  everyone 
else  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  to  buy  poaches.     And  they  were  all  trying  to  get  nice 
firm — fully-ripe  peaches  just  as  I  was.     So,  since  I  didn't  havn  anything  else  to 
buy  right  then,  I  waited  and  watched  the  other  shoppers. 

I  had  never  realized  before  how  many  different  kinds  of  peach  buyers  there 
are.    There  were  some  who  xvere  looking  the  peaches  over  carefully — pointing  out  the 
ones  they  wanted  to  the  clerk.     There  were  others  who  simply  asked  for  "3  pounds"  or 
"2  pounds"  of  peaches  and  went  on  to  buy  something  else.     Some  were  insisting  on  the 
peaches  with  the  prettiest  red  markings.    And  a  few  were  poking  and  pinching  every 
Peach  they  considered. 

well,  when  it  come  my  turn  to  buy  peaches  I  had  had  time  to  recall  all  the 
Peach-buying  tips  I  had  ever  heard — so  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was  out  of  the 
store  with  what  I  had  come  after — three  pounds  of  good  peaches — ripe  enough  to  cat 
right  away. 

And  here  are  my  peach-buying  pointers,  if  you'd  like  to  check  them  over.  An 

expert  fruit  grader  gave  them  to  me  not  long  ago,  and  they've  helped  me  out  many 
times. 

First"  —  this  fruit  grader  told  me — "Never  pass  snap  judgment  on  peaches 


phcn  you're  looking  then  over  to  "buy.     The  "ooaoh  with  a  rosy  blush  nay  loo':  pretty — 
but  it's  not  necessarily  a  ripe  peach,    Th_e  real  test  of  ripeness  is  the  background 
color.    This  should  "be  changed  fron  its  original  green  to  whitish  or  yellowish. 

"If  you're  buying  peaches  to  cat  in  a  day  or  so- — you'll  want  thorn  to  be 
nature  enough  that  they'll  be  ripe  by  that  tine.     The  test  of  this  is  also  the  "back- 
ground color.    This  should  be  starting  to  "break"  that  is  it  -.'ill  be  partly  green 

and  partly  turned  to  whitish  or  yellowish." 

And  here's  a  bit  of  peach-buying  etiquette  that  my  friend,  the  export  fruit 
grader,  gave  no. 

"Don't  pinch  every  peach  in  the  basket  or  the  bo::.     For  every  tine  you  pinch 
a  peach  you  bruise  it.    Examine  one  or  two  if  you  like.     But  rely  on  your  eyes  mostly. 

"It's  wasteful  to  buy  peaches  that  are  badly  bruised — because  you  have  to  cut 
away  the  soft  discolored  peach  flesh  underneath.    Naturally  you'll  expect  to  find  a 
few  bruises,  though.     For  this  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  of  all  the  fruits  and 
it  is  bound  to  get  a  knock  or  two  somewhere  on  its  way  fron  tree  to  table. 

"Avoid  peaches  that  have  little  skin  punctures  over  then — with  gun  oozing 
out  of  the  holes.     These  small  punctures  arc  circumstantial  evidence  that  worms  have 
been  working  on  that  particular  peach.    Another  bad  sign  is  a  number  of  small  brown 
spots  on  the  skin.     These  nay  be  the  beginnings  cf  a  form  of  peach  decay  that  spreads 
like  wildfire." 

That  sums  up  most  of  the  pointers  he  gave  me.    And  they're  good  to  l:now 
whether  you  buy  peaches  by  the  pound  or  by  the  bushel.     This  year  it  looks  as  though 
you  might  be  buying  them  by  the  bushel — according  to  the  latest  peach  crop  report 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Altogether" — according  to  their  estimates — "the  peach  crop  this  year  is 
larger  than  usual — and  quite  a  bit  larger  than  it  was  last  year.     The  best  peach  news 
of  all  concerns  the  crop  grown  by  the  late  States — the  ones  that  are  supplying  the 


market  now — and  will  be  supplying  it  on  through  to  early  October." 

To  me,  the  gist  of  that  matter  of  fact  report  is — There  are  lots  of  peaches 
this  year — late  in  the  season.     Since  3-ou1 11  probably  put  up  at  least  some  of  these 
peaches  by  canning  I'll  pass  on  to  you  some  suggestions  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

"Generally,  the  best  way  to  can  peaches  is  to  cook  them  in  sirup  a  little 
first — then  pack  them  in  containers — and  process  them  in  a  boiling  water  bath. 
Peaches  cooked — then  packed  hot  this  way  will  need  about  15  minutes  of  processing — 
if  they're  in  pint  or  quart  glass  .jars  or  in  number  2  or  3  tin  cans. 

"Cook  the  peaches  in  the  sirup  first  only  from  4  to  8  minutes — not  enough  to 
make  them  soft.     The  fruit  will  shrink  a  little  as  it  cooks  and  pack  more  closely 
into  the  jars. 

"Another  reason  for  cooking  peaches  in  sirup  first  is  that  this  helps  to  pre- 
vent a  brownish  discoloration  that  sometimes  starts  at  the  top  of  the  jar  of  canned 
peaches.    You  may  have  noticed  this  on  canned  peaches  put  up  other  years.     It  is 
harmless  but  unpleasant  looking.    Well,  the  precooking  of  the  peaches  destroys  the 
enzyme  that  causes  this  discoloration  before  it  has  a  chance  to  begin  its  work." 

That's  that  for  the  peach  canning  suggestions.     For  pickling,  clingstone 
peaches  are  best.    Tor  making  preserves  any  peach  that's  good  for  table  use  is  all 
right  if  it1  s  at  the  firm-ripe  stage.    But  pickling  and  preserving  are  really  full- 
length  stories  in  themselves.     So  I'll  leave  thorn  for  another  day. 


